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Kent. Before 1750 the white settlers had come into the neighborhood of 
the tribe and there became a demand for some of the land, though much 
of it was considered as of little value. 

"In 1752 the legislature of Connecticut confirmed a grant of land to 
the Schagticookes, and in 1757 appointed an overseer to care for them. 
They had lost the upward impulse gained from the Moravians, and were 
poor and drunken, though never dangerous, neighbors. Indeed the danger 
was to the Indians, and in October, 1771, they sent the following petition 
to the General Assembly at New Haven : — 

" ' We poor Intins at Scatcuk in the town of Kent we desire to the most 
honable Sembly at New Haven. We are very much pressed by the Nega- 
waug people braking our fences and our gates and turning their cattle in 
our gardens and destroying our fruits the loss of our good friend 4 years 
ago which we desire for a nother overseer in his sted to take Care of us 
and see that we are not ronged by the people we make choice of Elisha 
Swift of Kent to be our trustee if it be plesing to your minds.' 

" Evidently it was, for Elisha Swift was appointed. In 1781 the legis- 
lature voted to apportion fifty acres of land to each family, and the grant 
amounted to between 1200 and 1500 acres of mountain land. In 1801 the 
legislature decided to sell a portion of it, the money to be expended for 
the care of the Indians. The amount sold brought $1300. That may be 
conjectured to have been the last sale, and what is now left is ample for 
the twenty-five survivors. 

" In 1803 their personal estate was valued at $4299.52, and the report for 
the present year puts it at $3811.08, the real estate being valued at $2500. 
From 1801 to 1823 the overseer's accounts were audited by a board of 
auditors appointed by the country. In 1823 the settlement of the accounts 
was turned over to the courts, and Judge Gideon H. Welch of Torrington 
now handles them. 

" The oldest member of the tribe, Value Kilson, is now eighty-four years 
old, and until a few years ago he was very active. He was the father of a 
large family of children and gave to all of them a good education. James 
Harris, fifty-six years of age, and religiously inclined, is the next oldest 
member. They are quiet folk, holding to some of the traits of their race, 
for until within a short time they gathered and smoked, not tobacco, but 
lobelia, often termed Indian tobacco. Most of them now prefer tobacco 
as less strong. Apparently it is a question of but a few years before the 
tribe gathered by Mauwehu becomes extinct." 

" Indian Rock," Onset Bay. The following appeared in the " Boston 
Herald," Sunday, February 10, 1907 : — 

" Onset Bay, Feb. 9, 1907. Down at Shell Point on the beach, just 
above high water mark, is ' Indian Rock.' 

" Standing on the south and looking across the bay toward Onset Bay 
Cove, the outline is distinctly marked in profile of the face of a human 
being that apparently is cut out in the stone. 

" Opinions differ as to what nationality is best represented by the 
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peculiar cast of the features of this face in the rock, varying from that of 
an Indian or Egyptian to an Irishman or a woman. 

" Barney Williams says : ' Sure, it 's plain enough for any one to see who 
has two eyes in his head that it 's an Irishman's face that 's on the rock 
on the shore, and it goes to show that it was an Irishman was the first to 
settle in Onset Bay, long years before it was a Spiritualistic camp-meeting 
ground.' 

" Mediums declare that the face in the stone has a deep significance. It 
is here, on the beach, that the Indians came, year after year, in the ages 
that are past, to fish and hunt in summer and enjoy their clambakes and 
fish chowders. Onset Bay camp-ground has been dedicated and rededi- 
cated to the spirits of departed aborigines, time out of mind, by the follow- 
ers of the faith, who insist that it is the spirits of the Red Men that come 
back most readily to this spot, and all because so many of them in the long 
ago were born, lived, and died here, in the land of midsummer plenty. 

" The Wigwam, the headquarters of the old-line Spiritualists who camp 
here in the mild season, was designed by Mrs. Mary C. Weston, president 
of the Wigwam Coworkers' Society, and built in the form of an Indian's 
tepee, and the red man and his memory are the main thoughts in the exer- 
cises that are held there. It is at the Wigwam that the medical mediums 
flourish and where the spirits of the aborigines are besought to render their 
aid to the afflicted. 

" Frequent reference is made to the Shell Point shore at these meetings 
and to the face of the Indian in the rock looking out to sea and guarding 
the grove filled with summer cottages back of it on the shore. 

" This face in Indian rock is a veritable old man of the sea — or woman, 
for there is dispute if the face, after all, does not pertain more to the attri- 
butes of femininity than to the masculine. 

" The place is filled with Indian legends, and the face in the rock is asso- 
ciated with many of these. The Wacosta Club, the social organization of 
the business men, is in its title a reminder of the old Indian days and 
ways. Wacosta was a young Indian brave, so the legend runs, who became 
enamored of an Indian girl, but was embittered by the rivalry and its tragic 
outcome of another. Wacosta and his love paddled about Onset Bay, 
perched upon Indian Rock, and made desperate love in true aboriginal fash- 
ion until Wacosta's path was crossed by his rival. 

" Then Wacosta married the girl forthwith, took her to his tepee, and 
after a time a child was born. One day Wacosta, who grew to a position 
of prominence in Agawam tribe of Indians, was summoned to the Plymouth 
shore to a conference of the tribes, and while he was away, his former rival, 
never relinquishing his hatred of Wacosta for his successful wooing, set fire 
to Wacosta's tepee in the night. When the latter returned from Plymouth 
the next day he found naught but the charred bones of his wife and 
little pappoose. 

" Then Wacosta grew old in a day, his hair turned white, and he swore a 
terrible oath of revenge. Wacosta never was himself after that. He be- 
came morose and sullen, yet the bravest warrior of all his tribe, entirely 
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without fear or caution. One day he caught the trail of the assassin of his 
wife and child, and went in hot pursuit. 

" It was near Newport, as it is now, that Wacosta came upon his enemy. 

" On the shores of the Narragansett he fought the other Indian, overcame 
him, tied him to a stake, and burned him alive. 

" Another legend tells of old Oniset, an Indian who was said to be the 
sole resident and owner of Onset Island, down the bay. 

" Wickett was another Indian resident, possessor of an island in the bay 
now known as Wickett's Island, and owned by Dr. Walter Ela of Cam- 
bridge. Wickett's Island, so the story runs, was sold to a white man by 
the aborigine for an old rifle and a jug of firewater. 

" Indian Rock overlooks all these islands and points the way down the 
harbor to the outer bay. The profile in the rock has the proboscis and the 
jowl of a not uncommon type of the aborigine, and it ordinarily passes for 
the face of a real Indian, notwithstanding the suggestion of the phiz of an 
Alexandrian or the flight of fancy that makes it that of a Celt. 

" Of summer days and evenings it is a favorite pastime for lovers to row 
over to the Point, pull their boat up on shore, loiter within the shadow of 
the rock, and puzzle over the expression of the face." 
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BOOKS. 

Collection de contes et chansons populaires. Tome xxix. Contes Arme- 
niens traduits de l'arme'nien moderne par Frederic Macler. Paris : 
Ernest Leroux, 1905. Pp. 194. 

The 21 tales of this collection are reproduced from the Armenian texts 
in Hamov Hodov, a work by Karekin Servantstiants, preacher and ethno- 
grapher, who died a few years ago at the age of sixty. The copies of 
Hamov Hodov, literally " Perfumed and Savory Things," wherever offered 
for sale in Turkey, were burned by order of the Sultan. The tales are as 
follows : Badikan and Khan Boghow, Zoulvisia, The Daughter of the Sea, 
The Lucky Hunter, The Stone of the Ring, The Fiancee of the Well, Silver 
Hair and Golden Curls, The Steel Cane, How a Father without Children 
had Seven Sons, The Intelligent Weaver, God gives to him who gives, 
Sulman and Rostom, Semon, The Three Brothers, The Jeweler and his 
Wife, Tejigon, The Belle of Tiflis, The Son of the Old Woman, The Fish 
with the Golden Head, Invisible and Without-Equal, The Child Serpent, 
The Child Sun. There are useful indexes of proper names and of subjects. 
Among the animals figuring in these stories are : eagle, donkey, ram, stag, 
cat, horse, dog, dove, lion, wolf, bear, partridge, hen, fox, mouse, serpent, 
tortoise, cow. Some of the attributions of colors are: white ox, white 
horse, black dog, white, black, and red demons, white water, black and 
white thread, white and black mountains, black face, etc. Speaking ani- 
mals, a fiery horse, golden apples, iron shoes also occur. The foreign coun- 



